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1ese truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable riglits , that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,”’—Dec. Ind. U. 8, 
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AntizSilavery Yournal. 
‘[ speak in the spirit of the British American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [.2merican? | soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, tke moment he 
sets his foot apon British [American?| earth, that the 
ground an which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an fodian or an African sun may bave burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
hive been clove down;—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he aay have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
{ America?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty: his ho- 
dy swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around bim, and he stands redeemed , regenerated, 
ad disentkralled, by the irresistible Geatas of Universal 
E naasipation.”’—Cunman. 








For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY. 
[ Concluded.] 


Slavery is, indeed, the primary cause of 
the evils with which this section of our 
country is afflicted. Virginia and the 
rest of the slave holding states may re- 
vise their Constitutions as ofien as they 
please. Convention after Convention may 
be assembled for the purpose, but unless 
they take hold of this subject fearlessly 
as they ought, unless they have the gene- 
rous magnaniinity, and tle moral courage 
to abolish slavery, all else that they can 
do will never relieve them from the 
evils and the miseries of which they 
complain. Slavery must be abolished, 
and they may depend upon it that slavery 
will be abclished, and if it is not abolish- 
ed with the consent of the pretended 
owners of the slave, it will nevertheless 
be abolished without it. Ail history and 
experience, with facts that are continually 
brought to light, admonish us in the 
plainest terms that this must eventually 
bethe case. That such, too, is the im- 
pression amongst themselves, seems evi- 
dent from this remarkable circumstance, 
that the most strenuous exertions are 
made to keep their slaves in mental dark- 
hess, and in the grossest ignorance of theer 
own numbers and resources. Mark their 
alarm at the introduction of books and 
pamphlets whose tendency is to enlighten 
the slave, and teach him this great and 
unchangeable truth, that “all men are 


| created equal,” and endowed by their Cre- 


ator with the glorious and unalienable 
attribute of liberty, an attribute of which 
no human being has the shadow of a right 
to deprive his fellow. ‘I'heir governors 
and other leading men seem to partake 
largely of this alarm, and state laws are 
enacted imposing heavy penalties upon 
every individual,—man, woman or child, 
who shall have the temerity and presump- 
tion to teach a poor slave to read or write! 
This is legislation which indeed furnish- 
€s substantial ground for our friends to 
lament and condemn, and our enemies 
toridicule with effect, the inconsistency of 
American republicanism. In this day of 
boasted light and knowledge, in which 


benefits of education, who could have 
expected to see the novel spectacle of a 
legislative body in these U. States gravgly 
employed in making laws against teach- 
ing colored children their A. B. C’s! 
How supremely ridiculous and contempti- 
dle is this act of the Georgia legislature’ 
How dishonourable to the character of 
the state which adopted it! How unwoi- 
thy to be placed upon the statute book 
of the nineteenth century! But the 
measure itself is not more contemptible 
in its nature, than it will be found to be 
utterly ineflicacious in its result. It will 
undoubtedly be evaded. The time has 
gone by, we hope forever, in which civil 
authority and influence, infinitely greater 
than that which Georgia possesses, could 
control the intellect of man, or impede 
the progress of human improvement. It 
is really a remarkable and a mortifying 
circumstance, that whilst professing re- 
publicans are thus straining every nerve 
to degrade the poor blacks, and to prevent 
the expansion of those mental faculties 
which the Almighty designed for his use 
—the members of a kingly government 
are setting a very different,and a very 
cheering example. Great Britain has for 
years been endeavoring to better the con- 
dition of this unhappy class of her sub- 
jects, and to fit them for the enjoyment of 
the blessings of liberty. There is reason 
to believe that in a few years measurcs 
will be taken to abolish slavery in ever, 
part of the British Dominions. The le- 
gislature of the British Island of Grena- 
da has passed an act to allow free persons 
of color to sit as jurors—and the King 
of England has given his assent to it. 
Surely this act of the Crown of Great 
Britain is more congenial with the spirit 
of the age, and more in accordance with 
the genuine principles of good govern- 
ment, than the severe and barbarous pro- 
ceedings of republican Georgia.—In what 
a state of continual fear and apprehension 
do our southern slave-holders pass their 
miserable lives! Conscious of the wrong 
and outrage which they have heaped with 
an unsparing hand upon the poor de- 
scendants of Africa, their imagination is 
constantly tortured with the fearful ap- 
prehension of negro conspiracies and 
merciless revenge. The example of St. 
Domingo is before them, and yet notwith- 
standing the awful warning which it con- 
veys, they still adhere to that direful 
system of oppression, which plunged that 
ill-fated island into all the horrors of 
civil war, and resulted in the downfall of 
slavery, the massacre of the slave-holders, 
and the complete triumph and consequent 
independence of the negroes. What rea- 
son have we to suppose that the same 
cause here will not in the end be pro- 
ductive of thesame terrible effects? The 
only way to avert such a calamity is to 
abolish slavery as speedily as possible. 





efforts are making by the benevolent in 


It will be infinitely more to the hon- 


every land, universally to spread the | our and the advantage of the slave 





holders, and the country at large, to adopt 
such a measure, than for the slave to be 
obliged to assert his birth-right as hé 
did in St. Domingo, and as he will un- 
doubtedly do here, if justice is much 
longer denied him. This is truly a mo- 
mentous subject, and the public attention 
should be seriously turned to it from one 
end of our country to the other. No 
useful purpose can ever be answered ‘vy 
averting our eyes from the contemplation 
of what must eventually grow out of the 
system of cruelty and oppression, which, 
in this land of boasted liberty and equal 
rights, is practised upon the poor slave. 
He has a right to his liberty, and he de- 
mands it at our hands. If we refuse 
voluntarily to return the rights which we 
have violently wrested from him, we must 
prepare to meet the legitimate consequen- 
ces of such refusal. For vain is the hope 
that millions of human being now retain- 
ed in bondage amongst us, wil! much 
longer be content to wear the galling 
chains of slavery. Under a view of this 
kind, well might Thomas Jefferson ex- 
claim: “I tremble for my country, when 
I reflect that-God is just,and that his 
justice cannot sleep forever.” G. H. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

THE CAUSE OF TWO MILLIONS. 

We should be glad to learn what the 
venerable Madison, for whose character 
we have long cherished a deep respect, 
means by the term “Federal number,” 
several times repeated in his speech in 
the Virginia Convention. It cannot surely 
mean that strange compromise, which 
has given the slave states such an unjust 
and disastrous preponderance over the 
free states. If the word “compromise” 
be appropriate for an arrangement like 
this, we ask what adequate equivalent 
was retained for this multiplied power 
yielded te the slaveholder? and if none 
can be shewn, let its advocates give in 
their powerful reasons why it should not 
be expunged from every constitution it 
disgraces. 

It is worthy of remembrance, that 
Ex-President Monroe declared in said 
Convention, his decided opinion that 
it was within the power of the gen- 
eral government, and properly its pro- 
vince, to provide a remedy for the 
evil of slavery. Now we know that 
many of the individual states have most 
successfully exercised that power, and 
their right to do so, we believe, has never 
been controverted. What then should pre- 
vent the free citizens of these United 
States from following the example of 
the widow towards the unjust judge 
formerly, and weary their several Legis- 
latures with petitions and addresses, until 
they consent to break the execrable yoke 
that bows down the necks of no small 
portion of this very American People? 
The Society of Friends have een pio- 


have seen with deep regret, that the 
movements of governments are often so 
connected with selfish policy, expediency 
or violence, ag to preclude them from 
any thing like consistent operation. ‘They, 
however, have their share in this great 
work, and may as powerfully, though less 
conspicuously, lend their aid by a steady 
adherence to their own views, particularly 
by an imereased attention to that most 
consistent, most efficient measure—the 
refraining from articles raised by the 
labor of slaves; agd it is believed tifat an 
equivalent for almost every commodity 
in common use can now be obtained 
through free channels. Until lately, it 
was otherwise; the article of silver only 
seemed attended with insuperable diffi- 
culties; while at this moment, nearly all 
the silver mines in the world are wrought 
by free people. 

In reading the messages to Congress 
of our different Presidents, a stranger 
might suppose that slavery was unknown 
in the land; but what opinion would he 
form of their patriotism and magnanimity, 
when told that its atrocious magnitude 
only had sealed their lips, glthough it 
was confessedly a subject of all otherg 
most momentous to their country! And 
the nation sleeps! sleeps on a volcano} 
What but the very spirit of “felo de se” 
could urge the southern planters to pro- 
mote the coasting slave trade, and intro- 
duce into their gangs, as they are now 
doing, multitudes of northern negroes, 
used to the rifle, and who have imbibed 
no stinted portion of the spirit of Ameri- 
can freedom? Such conduct, we repeat 
it, is little short of suicide; and unless 
some method can be devised to neutralize 
these dangerous materials, an explosion, 
dreadful in its effects, is inevitable! But 
let us rejoice in hope, and in the full con- 
viction that there is a method of escape, 
easy, certain, and perfectly safe in its 
operation; it is «s simple and intelligible, 
as it is safe and certain! Not specula- 
tive, not theoretical merely, but reduced 
to practice already with immense bodies 
of slaves, variously circumstanced, and 
without one attendant serious inconve- 
nience.—Be just and fear not! Look at 
all the South American republics, with 
their late mass of slave population! Look 
at Mexico! Look at New York! In 
this latter state only, 10,000 slaves were 
recently liberated in one day, without the 
least perceptible disadvantage; and it is 
confidently believed, that no individual 
in the state is one dollar poorer on that 
account. We conceive no proposition 
can be made more demonstrably clear, 
than is that of the safety of immediate 
emancipation: it is proved by irrefragable 
evidence in each of the foregoing instan- 
ces. But let us ever beware of St. Do- 
mingo policy! Jt was granting privileges 
and rescinding them, liberating, and then 
seeking to reinthral, that deluged that 





neers in this business; but many of them 


island in blood. 
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they tell us, that whites could never cul- | Africa. 


tivate their rice and cotton plantations. 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Some of the southern planters avow |deavored to point out some of the con- | be left no other alternative but to trade 
their determination never to liberate their | siderations by which we ought to be ac-' with our colony—which will, and must, 
slaves, but on condition of their leaving | tuated, in directing our minds and remov- become what Tyre was once to the world, 
the country; and yet in the next breath |ing our persons to our much persecuted and what New York is now to the United 


Africa is said to be the only continent | 


Dothey want to desolate the land? These | that derives its naine from itself—from the. 


may be told, that it is believed the|character of its soil and climate. 


The 


negroes in the state of New-York do|word implies a horn of plenty, or an ear 


more work now than when in bondage, | of corn.—lIt is the most fertile country on 


though their constitutions are by no 
means suited to this northern climate. 
They labor cheerfully, because they are 
free men, and can choose their employ- 
ers. Let the southern planters liberate 
their slaves, treat them as men, allow 
them a certain portion of the produce of 
the soil, or pay them stated wages, and 
they too would soon find their interest, 
enlbabore all their safety promoted by 
the change. In England, from the pro- 
gress of light on this subject, the day 
seems near at hand, when the force of 
public opinion will compel the British 
Government to give freedom to the slaves 
in its West Indian possessions, and per- 
haps this might be peaceably effected by 
a simple modification of its impost duties. 
It is believed that a reduction of half the 
present imposts, on articles raised by 
freemen in the British foreign possessions, 
would be more than enough to do the 
work effectually: few would retain their 
slaves at the price of obvious and speedy 
ruin. What in that case would be the 
isolated situation of American slavehol- 
ders? Surrounded by free colored peo- 
ple on every hand, the limbs of their 
slaves would certainly “swell beyond the 
measure of their chains.” 
We view the efforts of the Coloniza- 
tion Society with satisfaction, as sowing 
on a vast continent, which they may pro- 
gressively overspread, the prolific seeds 
of civilization. The attempt is made 
under most favorable circumstances, be- 
cause the emigrants are, in fact, the same 
peopie in complexion and origin: hence 
invidious distinctions and casts may be 
avoided; but the idea of removing all the 
colored population from this land, or 
even enough perceptibly to diminish their 
numbers, appears to be utterly chimerical; 
and, moreover, if practicable, would be 
most pernicious in its effects, since their 
constitutions seem peculiarly suited to 
our southern states; and we cannot doubt 
but they might readily be converted, as 
proposed, from a restless and dangerous, 
to a satisfied and valuable portion of the 
community. 
In a labored column, in a late London 
paper, an unblushing advocate of slavery 
boldly asserts that mankind cannot be ia- 
duced to work but from one or two mo- 
tives,—the dread of famine or of the 
lash. We wish he had told us which of 
these stimulated him to his disgusting 
task! Were it notan insult to the human 
understanding, we would inquire which 


of these motives induce the New Eng- 


land farmer to surround his habitation 


with all the comforts and conveniences 


of life? But the heads of the minions of 


despotism, in either hemisphere, seem as 
inaccessible to common seuse, as are their 
hearts to every feeling of humanity; yet 
most despicable, 


while we view, as 
these miserable eflorts to suppress the 


feelings of compession for this suffer- 
emo. 
tions to an increasing body of our fellow 
citizens, who, although themselves deeply 


ing race, we turn with far other 


iavolved in the difficulties we lament 


are anxiously secking some way to es- 


cape. M. 





“lu the article of health, an exception seems 


necessary. One fourth die ia seasoning. 


—_—- 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


the globe: it has more sea coast than any 
other of the continents in the eastern 
hemisphere, and its climate affords every 
delicacy which nature produces, more) 
than sufficient for the wants of man. 
Africa, though pillaged, and her peo- | 
ple taken and sold into an interminable | 
vassalage, (without any regard to connu-’ 
bial ties or fraternal affections,) to satiate | 
the cupidity of man, has, however, at one 
time moved enviably high in the elements 
of refinement, and is not the least, there- 
fore, to be revered in the estimate of na- 
tional rise and national ruin—Were it 
possible for us to scan her historical map 
of ancient grandeur, there would not re- 
main the possibility of a doubt but that 
she ranked high with all those mighty na- 
tions that have given place to time, and 
now compose the slumbering dead. Africa, 
by common consent, is admitted to have 
been the birth-place of talent, and the re- 
sidence of virtue. At one time, her evan- 
gelical and scientific career illumined 
the eastern hemisphere. 

The Church of Christ was prosperous 
in that country, when her two hundred 
and seventy-seven Bishops sat in solemn 
conclave, and returned their devout ado- 
rations to God. But, alas! Ottoman su- 
perstition and Egyptian darkness have 
now the sovereign ascendancy. 


But, my Brethren, can these reminis- 
cences of the past, or the aspect of the 
present, awe us from our purpose? Afri- 
ca, though at present prostrate and de- 
graded—though murdered by man—yet 
she is not irrecoverably lost. Like Greece, 
the land of Leonidas and Epaminondas, 
she is destined, at some not far distant 
period, to arise with increased splendor, 
and we, my brethren, (under heaven,) are 
no doubt destined to become the pioneers 
in this gigantic work; and should we 
meet with deprivations, we have the 
pleasing consolation to know that we shall 
not utterly fall, for the Lord hath promis- 
ed to upbold us with his right hand. And, 
furthermore, our surviving friends will 
cherish the pleasing remembrance, that 
we suffered martyrdom in a noble cause— 
the cause of God and man. 


| States. 


What is it, save commerce. that has en- 
riched the world? It is well known that 


_the trade of the east has at all times en- 


riched those who have carried it on. 


This was the chief source by which Solo- 


mon amassed the vast treasures that ena- 


bled him to build the magnificent temple 


at Jerusalem. 

Am I then extravagant, when | repeat, 
that, we shall be able, in less than sixty 
years, to remove all the slaves of America 
across the Atlantic, where they will beget 
a character that will command respect 
in prosperity, and sustain them in adver- 


sity—and, like the social affection of 


singing birds, build their nests in the 
branches, and the solid trunk of good 
principles will sustain their honor. 

J. B. Hersuan, Aleran’a. D. C. 


N. B. The only “replication” I shall 
make to the last communication of “A 
Colored Baltimorean,” is to apply the 
old maxim of “ Qui capit ille facit.” 


HENRY CLAY’sS COLONIZATION ap. 
DRESS.-—NO. I. 


There are few individuals, I am per- 
suaded, who cherish a higher regard for 
Henry Clay, or who look forward to his 
ultimate elevation to the Presidency with 
more satisfaction, than I do. At the 
present moment, he is the tallest and 
most majestic figure in the nation, and 
the eminence which he occupies makes 
him conspicuous to every eye. As a 
candidate for the suffrages of the whole 
people, he will unite in his support a 
stronger array of talent—a greater amount 
of political honesty—a more elevated and 
disinterested patriotism, than has any 
other man since the days of Washing. 
ton. Mere party names have; become 
nearly obsolete. In every quarter, men 
of principle are rallying together under 
one banner,and they look up to Mr. Clay 
as the champion who is destined to save 
this country from anarchy, corruption and 


J. B. H. 





OPPOSITION TO NEGRO SLAVERY IN ENG- 
LAND, 


In the county of Surrey, England, at Ep- 


in relation to this matter. 
were unanimously adopted to petition 
both Houses of Parliament against Slavery 
in the British Colonies. The leading 
principle recognized in these Resolutions, 
is, “That natural born British subjects are 
such as are born within the dominions of 
the crown of England; and that the three 
great and primary rights of every English- 
man, are,—personal security, personal li- 
berty, and private property.” See Black- 
stone, B. 1.ch. 10. It is also declared,— 
“That the rights of a British subject de- 
pend not upon the colour of his skin; but 
that the darkest coloured of his Majesty's 
subjects, born in the British Colonies, 
when arrived at man’s estate, if possessed 
of the requisite landed qualifications, is 
as eligible to a seat in parliament, as any 
member of the House of Commons.”— 
W hat would our proud slave-holders, who 
call the human flesh they hold in bondage, 
their personal property, say to such an 
Opinion, emanating from a similar public 
meeting in one of our cities? What also 
would those men say, who would rob the 








By emigrating to Liberia, we shall be 
instrumental—first, in evangelizing Africa, 
—secondly,in causing the emancipation of 
| all theslavesin this Contin ant, whose trans- 
portation we shall be able, in less than 60 
years, to accomplish gratui! ously, as retura 
cargoes in our own vessels trading with 
these United States. For this assertion 
1 may be considered, by some, as a vi- 
sionary zealot, intent upon realizing my 
| own theories, without the slightest possi- 
bility of success. If such, however, would 


pations, they would, I aia )creuaded, ea- 
sily arrive ata similar conclusion. Since 
the organization of the Colony at Liberia, 
(the feasibility of the plan, and our ca- 
pacity for self government, no longer ad- 
mitting of a doubt.) there have been 
more emuncipations in Virginia, Georgia, 


1|Maryland, &c. (upon te condition of 
their being sent to Liberia) than the 
funds of the colonization society are 
found adequate to defray. 

By paying our own passages, and turn- 
ing our sedulous attention to useful and 


AN ADDRESS TO THE FREE PEOPLE {able to carry on an immense trade with 


OF COLOR IN THE U, STATES. 
NO. IV. 


the natives; for already the slave trade 


“Let us not weary in well-doing : in duesea-|will be entirely abolished; and those 


son, We shal! reap, if we faint not.” 





Beeturen :—In my last, ! hambly en- | with articles will cease to exist, and they 


give themselves the trouble of ascertain-! 
ing what has retarded voluntary emanci-| 


profitable vocations, we shall soon be 


has been much curtailed, and through us 


Indians of their lands, for no other rea- 
son than because they are Indians and 
the former want their lands, and then deny 
,them the right of being witnesses in our 
| courts of justice? But say what they may, 
(the opinion is correct, and the day is not 
distant when it will be universally recog- 
| nized. 
Mr. Pownal made a long address to the 
Meeting, in which he vindicated the in- 
tellectual capacity of the Negro from ac- 
tual facts known to have existed. They 
| have given Heroes to the field, Bishops to 

the church, and Martyrs to the fire. 
Christian Watchman. 





more favorable circumstances. 


his address. 











Slavery.— What a surpendous, what an 
incomprehensible machine is nan! who | 
;can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprison- 
ment, and death itself, in vindication of | 


| his own liberty, and the next moment be | 


deaf to all those motives whose power 
supported him through his trial, and in- 
flict on his fellow man a bondage, one 
hour ef which is frsaught with more mis- 
ery than ages of that which he rose in re- 
bellion to oppose.—(Jeflerson.| 


fs it not wonderful that the author of 
the above forcible paragraph should have 
practised that very oppression which he 
so powerfully denounced? Truly man 





means by which they have been supplied|'8 @ stupendous, an incomprehensible 





machine!—e. 


ruin. 


In reviewing his recent address before 


the Colonization Society of Kentucky, it 
is more than probable that I shall have 
som, an Anti-Slavery meeting was held occasion to differ widely from his views 
November 26, 1829, to adopt measures | 0f slavery—perhaps to be somewhat per- 
Resolutions | sonal, even pointedly so—and therefore | 
have deemed it necessary to avow my 
partiality, in order to escape the charge 
of political hostility. 


At the outset I would remark, tha 


there is little in the address, as a speci- 
men of thrilling, burning, all-exciting 
eloquence, to call forth so many unqual: 
fied encomiums as have been heaped 
upon it by his kind, but, in this instance, 
too partial friends. 


It is a sober, cau. 


tious, plain matter-of-fact production— 
nothing more—very uniform, but rarely 
vigorous or brilliant. 


Unquestionably, 


the quotation from Curran is the mos 
eloquent passage in the address, .hough 
mutilated by adoption. 


Considering the relation in which he 


stood to the slave states, and the combus- 
tible materials which surrounced hirm,and 
which an unguarded word would have 
kindled into a fearful conflagration, no 
reasonable man could have expected Mr. 
Clay to denounce the system of slavery 
with the fire and warmth allowable under 


But, cer 


tainly, he should have infused a more 
earnest spirit and a dceper sympathy inte 


I find, therein, many liberal 


concessions relative to the evils of slave 
ry—many hearty desires to see our cout 
try free from this foul blemis!,—some 


thing about expediency, and s2fety, and 


gradual manumission—but no where é0 


I see the cluims of justice enforced with 
becoming fearlessness or candor—not & 
lisp touching the criminality of slave 
holders themselves—no personal applic 
tion—no direct allusion to the awful 
guilt of debasing the physical, and defiling 
the moral workmanship of the gre# 
God—creatures made a little lower tbat 
the angels, and capable of the high 
intellectual attainments:—not a word— 
therefore my dissatisfaction. 

The episode, at the commencement ¢ 
the address, relative to the persecuted 
Indians, is replete with tenderness, truth 
humanity, justice—spoken at an eventfil| 
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correct—but what does it prove? 


crisis, and calculated to unite many dis- 
cordant views. One cannot help remark. 
ing how much more freely Mr. Clay 
breathes in defending these poor red 
men, than in speaking of the Africans. 
Yet his notion about the natural physical 
and intellectual superiority of the whites 
over the Indians, is unphilosophical and 
absurd. 1 deny the postulate, that God 
has made, by an irreversible decree, or 
any inherent qualities, one portion of the 
human race superior to another. No mat- 
ter how many breeds are amalgamated— 
no matter how many shades of color in- 
tervene between tribes or nations—give 
them the same chances to improve, and a 
fair start at the same time, and the result 
will be equally brilliant, equally produc- 
tive, equally grand. But, says Mr. Clay— 

“Invariably, it is remarked that those of 
the mixed blood, among the Indians, are 
their superiors in war, in council, and in 
the progress of the useful arts, whilst 
they remain inthe rear of the pure white 


race still farther than they are in advance 
of the pure Indian.” 


Now this statement is undoubtedly 
The 
natural incapacity of the Indians? By no 
means. Those of a mixed blood, as they 
are scarcely a shade darker than the 
whites, mingle more freely with the latter, 
and, consequently, are more intelligent 
than their pure red brethren. But let 
these wandering tribes be universally re- 
claimed, and civilization pour in upon 
them its renovating light, and the “glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed God” dispel 
the mists of superstition, and who shall 
put limits to their progress in knowledge, 
in virtue, in the arts and sciences, or in 
any moral or intellectual improvement? 
Look at the Cherokees!—with their bibles, 
and sabbath schools, and religious wor- 
ship—their constitution, and laws, and 
legislative body—advancing at a rate, in 
the march of mind, almost without a 
parallel! A little nation born, as it were, 
in a day! which has refuted the long 
cherished opinion, that Indians were in- 
capable of civilization, and which will as 
triumphantly disprove the absurd asser- 
tion, that the color of the skin, or the pecu- 
liar growth of the hair, affects the capacity 
of man.—But enough on this point.—c. 





Our courageous friend Swaim, of the 
Greensborough (N.C.) Patriot, has not, 
it seems, the fear of the law before his 


eyes. He isa rare editor. He says: 


“Liperty or tue Press!!—A prose- 
cution has been commenced for damages 
to the amount of $5,000, against the 
Editors of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, by Francis Todd, for exercising 
one of their most ‘sacred and inviolable 
rights! !?”? 

He then copies our “libel” upon Mr. 
Todd, and comments thereon in the fol- 
lowing style: G. 

“This is the paragraph for the publica- 
tion of which the prosecution has been 
commenced; and we can now inform Mr. 
Todd that, if he wishes to get his “belly 
full of Jaw.” he can institute a suit against 
us for copying the article from the Genius 
We would like to be brought into notice 
some way—and we can think of no 
better plan. But in the mean time, we 
have two very considerable reasons for the 
belief that his prosecutions will be like the 


One reason we have for thinking so 's, if 
his object be money, he’ll be apt to find 
poor picking among printers—our se- 
cond reason is—an action cannot be sus- 
tained—and so on.” 


THE PROSPECT. 
A Washington correspondent of the 
New-England Weekly Review, alluding 
to the American Colonization Society, 
says: 
“I consider it the last zreal hope of 
our country. Our slave population must 
be removed, or the lives of our country- 
men will ultimately fall a sacrifice to 
negro vengeance. ‘The blacks are in- 
creasing in knowledge Georgia has 
already found it necessary to enact a law, 
inflicting the heaviest penalties upon any 
one, who shall teach a slave the art of 
reading or writing. Such laws may have 
a trifling and temporary influeace—but 
knowledge must at length dawn upon the 
mind of the negro, for it pervades the 
very atmosphere which he breathes, and, 
when that time shall arrive, his vengeance 
will be terrible.” 
If the A.C. S. be, in truth, the “last 
great hope of our country,” our situation, 
as a people, is indeed perilous, Of that 
Society, I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter, in reviewing Mr. Clay’s Address. 
[t has taken only a drop from the ocean 
—a handful of earth from a continent: 
nor will it ever redeem an oppressed 
people, It is utterly chimerical to sup- 
pose that our colored population can be 
removed to Africa. Break their chains 
at home—admit them to the rank and 
privileges of freemen—and we need not 
fear that any disastrous consequences will 
follow. But one thing is certain. Unless 
a rapid emancipation take place—and 
speedily—in the southern states, “the 
lives of our countrymen will fall a 
sacrifice to negro vengeance.” Let us 
beware how we place implicit reliance 
upon any one society, or any migratory 
scheme, as competent to save our land 
from a repetition of the horrors of St. 
Domingo.—s. 





Kentucky Legislature —A bill has 
been reported to this body “for the re- 
peal of the law allowing pay for slaves 
executed,” the discussion of which caus- 
ed much excitement. In the course of 
the debate it was averred by a member, 
that the State of Kentucky contained one 
hundred and sixty thousand slaves, while 
only one-fifth of the tax paying whites 
were their entire owners, and that 
$68,000 had already been paid from 
the State Treasury as indemnity for slaves 
executed. ‘I'he bill was finally laid upon 
the table, to make room for a substitute, 
imposing a tax of one fourth of one per 
cent. upon the value of all slaves in the 
state, for the creation of a fund to meet 
such disbursements. Both bills, after 
much debate, were lost, leaving in force 
the old law as it originally stood, and 


that purest republican and warmest friend 
the slaves—Thomas H. Benton*—it is 
said, went into an elaborate examination 


of the slavery question, intending to prove 


slaves—how?—/from the example of Jesus 





causing great dissatisfaction among the | 
non-slaveholding population. A bill} 
subsequently passed to a third reading 
in the house, prohibiting the bringing into | 
that state any slave for sale or as mer-| 
chandise. | 
| 

The Kentucky Colonization Society | 
have presented a memorial to Congress, 
praying that every constitutional expedi- | 


the colonization of free blacks in Africa; 
jand particularly they propose some do- 
|nation, either of public treasure or of | 
territorial land, and a free employment | 





Dutchman’s cow—come up missing!” 


of the navy in the transportation of co- 
lonists.—Philadelphian. 


‘ings: they were not willing to admit her 


ent in their power may be adopte d to aid |- 








_ BLACK LIsT. 
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SOUTHERN LOGIC, 
In a recent tirade, in the U. S. Senate, 


to the people, but bitterest enemy to the 


the propriety and justice of holding 


Christ and St. Paul!!! We are curious 
to peruse the quotations which the hon- 
orable Senator made from the New T'es- 
tament. Perhaps in the plenitude of his 
wisdom, and exceeding opulence of his 
learning, he has given a new translation 
from “the original Greek,” which abun- 
dantly sustains his republican doctrines. 

Mr. Rowan, too, has broken a lance in 
defence of slavery. Don Quixotte never 
figured in better style. Now for the 
tilt! 

“If slavery was an evil, he thought the 
intelligence of which the gentleman from 
Maine had said was so general in New 
England, why should they make a pil- 
grimage to meddle with an evil, which’ 
had existed from all time, and which 
heaven had bestowed upon the South ? (1) 


Would the charity of the Northern peo- 
ple induce them to accept the slaves to 


179 
(1) This sentence is very Eaton-ian 
and nonsensical, but we find it so re- 
ported. So, it seems, heaven alone is to 
blame for the existence of slavery, and 
thither complainants must go for redress! 
Mr. R., we fear, would find admission 
somewhat difficult into that court. 

(2) This is a question which our north- 
ern people must answer. 

(3) Those most conversant with the 
laws of God unable to decide whether 
slavery is a “practical evil!” Really this 
is a grave imputation. We fear that the 
day is not far distant, when the solution 
of this puzzling question will be written 
in blood, and in characters that even Mr. 
Rowan cannot misapprehend. There is 
a great deal of unmeaning stuff uttered 
now-a-days about evils in the “ abstract,” 
which would fill the mouths of the most 
notorious scoundrels with plausible argu- 
ments. “Sir,” says the highwayman, pre- 
senting a pistol to the breast of a wealthy 
traveller, “it is wrong, in the abstract, 
to rob you, but, in the general, it is bet- 
ter that property should be more equal- 
ly divided. You are rich—I am poor— 
give me your purse.” 

(4) Gambling, drenkenness, profanity, 
war, &c. &c. “exist by the will of Provi- 
dence”—therefore let them flourish. 

(5) Strange that a mere allusion to a 
“blessing” “which heaven has bestowed 
upon the South,” should so irritate and 
humiliate the Southern people! But here 
the biting sarcasm of the talented editor 
of the N. E. W. Review may be perti- 
nently quoted:—“The curse of slavery is 
upon our Southern States—it is a loath- 





makethem members of the community? (2) 
Slavery was an @vil in the abstract, but | 
whether it was a practical evil, was a | 
question upon which the opinions of | 
those most conversant with the laws of God 
and of nature, were much divided. (3) 
Whether it had advocates, or the sanction 
of the divine law, it existed by the will 
of Providence? (4) The gentleman said, 
the New-England people did not interfere, 
they only alluded to it in charity; but 
the sentiments must reach the people 
who were referred to. The subject of 
slavery had been first introduced by the 
gentleman from Massachusétts, and was 
reiterated by the gentleman from Maine. 
What could be the effect, but of irritating 
and humiliating the Southern people. (5) 
What could be the effect of the picture 
he (Mr. Sprague) drew, but to give the 
impression that in all the benefits, glory, 
piety, charity, and valor of New England, 
the other states were wanting. While 
the gentleman was speaking, he could 
not help thinking New England a sort 
of elysium. But he believed the nectar 
of the New England people was New 
England rum, and though they had no 
slave to hand it to them, they were in the 
habit of helping themselves. (6) He be- 
lieved the New England people were as 
good as those of any other portion of the 
country or the world. It was a land of 
good habits—where the climate was con- 
genial to good habits. . ‘There was no 
disposition in the West to decry New 
England. New England had her excel- 
lencies, and she had her failings. Ken- 
tucky had her exe«lencies and her fail- 


transcendence.” 


some deformity upon their bodies—and, 
like all other deformed objects, they revile 
in their hearts those who are more comely 
than themselves.” 

(6) This a vulgar and intemperate 
sentence, uttered, one would dlimost con- 
clude, under the influence of New-Eng- 
land Rum or of Southern Whiskey. So 
much for senatorial dignity, logic, piety 
and decorum. But we have not yet done 
with Mr. Rowan. ‘There are some other 
passages in his speech, equally extraordi- 
nary and startling, which shall be dissect- 
ed next week,—c. 


+ Gov. Miller of South Carolina. 





We find the following advertisement 
in the Annapolis Republican. This Mr. 
Barber, we conclude, is a driving farmer, 
who is determined to employ none but 
those who can be whipped into indusiry 
if they should happen to lag.—a. 

WANTED. 

Wanted, three or four Negro men to 
work on a farm; for which, liberal waves 
would be given. Slaves would be pre- 
ferred. For particulars, enquire of the 


Editor. Grorce Barner. 
December 29—3w 


A Mr. Steele has introduced a bill 
into the House of Delegates, Moryland, 
which would prohibit the manumission 
of slaves under the age of twelve, and 








“This highly distinguished patriot, and his able 
compeer Mr. Rowan, must feel their dignity not | 
a little increased, by occupying s0 conspicuous | 
iplace in our Black List Department—knowing 
that. the Governors of North and South Caroli- 
na were elevated to the same station a few | 
weeks since. | 


over the age of twenty-five years! It has 
been read once, but we have no fears of 
its passage. We hope some of the mem- 
bers will malleate this Steele before the 
subject drops. The man has a most ap- 
propriate cognomination.—c. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 





CULTURE OF THE CANE. 

The following description of the culti- 
vation of the sugar cane, may probably 
be novel to many of our readers. After 
laying down the paper, will they give 
a half an hour to serious thought upon 
the manifest iniquity of a system, which 
can tolerate such practices ?—Will they 
reflect that they can each one of them, 
assist in the task of annihilating this sys- 
tem ?—And will they not promptly re- 
solve to act what part they may, in ef- 
fecting so glorious a reformation? It is 
true, the slaves here alluded to, are not 
under the cognizance of our government, 
but that cannot certainly be to Chris- 
tian females a momentary consideration. 
They are fellow-creatures, and sufferers 
under oppression—which should be at 
once sufficient to enlist our sympathy 
and our exertions in their behalf; at least 
30 far as to refuse to partake of the luxu- 
ries, that are procured by such flagrant 
inhumanity. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the preference given to free articles 
of this class, will have no effect in accel- 
erating the manumission of our own coun- 
try’s slaves Sugar is a staple and in- 
creasing product of Louisiana; aad wheth- 
er its culture in future years be by the 
hands of freemen or slaves, must be deci- 
ded by the comparative demand for the 
two speties of produce, as the planters 
will of course emancipate their negroes 
when their services as slaves are no lon- 
ger valuable. 


“In holeing a cane piece, or turning 
up the ground into parallel trenches, for 
the reception of the cane-plants, the 
slaves of both sexes are drawn out into a 
line, like troops on a parade; each: with a 
hoe in their hands; and close, in the rear, 
are stationed the drivers in number du- 
ly proportioned to that of the gang. 
Fach of these drivers has a long, thick, 
and strongly plaited whip, the report of 
which is as loud, and the lash as severe 
as those of the whips in common use 
with our wagoners, and which he has 
the authority to apply the instant he per- 
ceives occasion, without previous warn- 
ing. Thus disposed, their work begias, 
and continues without interruption for a 
certain number of hours, during which, 
at the peril of the driver, an adequate 
proportion of the land must be holed. 
As the trenches are rectilinear, and the 
whole line of holers advance together, 
it is necessary that every section of the 
trench should be finished in equal time 
with the rest; if any were allowed to 
throw in the hoe with less rapidity or 
energy than their companions, the trench 
would be imperfectly formed; it is there- 
fore the business of the drivers not only 
to urge forward the whole gaug with suf- 
ficient speed, but to watch that all in the 
line, whether male or female, old or 
young, strong or feeble, work as nearly 
as possible, in equal time and with equal 
effect ; the tardy stroke must be quicken- 
ed, and the languid invigorated; and the 
whole line be made to dress, in the mili- 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION- 


tary phrase, as it advances; no breathing 
time, no resting on the hoe, no pause of 
languor to be repaid by brisker action, 
can be allowed to individuals (however 
exhausted): all must work or repose to- 
gether.” 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. _ 
TO THE LADIES OF BALTIMORE. 

We have already said, that we have 
nothing new to communicate on the sub- 
ject of slavery. It has been long since 
pronounced iniquitous and inhuman. The 
wise and good have, from its very com- 
mencement, poured out denunciations 
upon its execrable tyranny. What is 
wanted, therefore, is not so much an ac- 
knowledgement of ‘its wickedness, 4s @ 
zeneral desire for its immediate extinc- 
tion, and an individual resolution to pro- 
mote that end. Are there any among 
you, who do not wish that its abolition 
was already accomplished throughout all 
the borders of our land? Is there one of 
you, over whose thoughts it has not come 
like a chilling damp, in her moments of 
patriotic enthusiasm? Yet at the ve- 
ry moment you acknowledge slavery in 
the aggregate to be sinful, there are per- 
haps slaves employed in. some of your 
own households, or those of your dearest 
friends, without your ever “laying it to 
heart,” that you or they, are partaking in 
the unrighteousness you reprobate. It is 
true that you have the ready plea of custom, 
and the we of the state, but the very 
arguments that are used for its palliation, 
tend only to prove the whole system radi- 
cally wrong. We do not impute to you 
any other than gentle and humane treat- 
ment of those under your charge—we do 
not allude reproachfully to the circum- 
stance of your possessing them. You 
have grown up with this system of things 
tolerated every where around you, till 
it appears to you natural, and you almost 
forget the possibility of its being other- 
wise. You have so long seen it sanc- 
tioned by the practice gf those whom you 
have been accustomed to esteem and 
reverence, that you scarcely look upon it 
as requiring individual disapprobation ; 
though were you questioned oa the sub- 


ject, you would probably express a wish 


that it had never been introduced into 
our country. There are otbers among 
you, who would not so far tolerate the 
practice of slavery, as to hold negroes in 
their own possession, and who probably 
consider, that by this passive act, they 
perform all the duty that is required of 
them in this respect. But what differ- 
ence can there be, whether the luxuries 
with which their tables are spread, or 
the tasteful garb that arrays their forms, 
be the productions of slaves in the em- 
ploy of another or themselves? We be- 
seech all those whom we are addressing, 
to reason with themselves calinly upon 
this subject. Think of slavery as it exists 
in other states of the union—think of 
the domestic slave-trade, with all its hor- 
rors—wives and husbands forcibly torn 
asunder—parents parted from their chil- 
dren—friend from friend, brother from 
sister—never again to meet upon the 
earth--these are not circumstances of 
singular or rare occurrence. “New Or- 
leans is the complete mart of the domes- 
tic slave trade, and the Mississippi is be- 
coming a common highway for this traf- 
fic.” To what scenes of heart rending 
misery is not a clue given by these few 
words! Shrink not for once from their 
contemplation, we conjure you! Let im- 
agination call up before you the glazed 
eye of despair—let the fearful shrieks of 
hearts that are bursting with their insup- 
portable agony, ring in your ears,—place 
yourselves for a moment in the situation 
of these miserable victims—fancy your- 
selves, after the delirious wildness of that 
separation had past, immured in the suf- 
focating hold of the ship, gasping in vain 
for one breath of the pure air of heaven, 





sing on your hot brain, and your hearts 
crushed and stupified with their wretch- 
edness, forgetting the language of hope 
forever! Oh! would you not entreat to 
be preserved from such a doom, with far 
more earnestness than you would peti- 
tion for life itself! And surely, those 
who are hourly liable to be the victims 
ofso much suffering, will not plead in 
vain for your compassion, 
FEMALE ZEAL. 
From the Boston Philanthropist and Investigator, 

Messrs. Editors;—1 am desirous, 
through the medium of your paper, of 
expressing my heart-felt joy, at the re- 
deeming spirit, and glow of sympathy, 
manifest in your columns, and in the 
Journal of Humanity, toward that race 
of beings (the enslaved Africans) who 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. Deep rooted in my heart are the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. 
1 cannot hear a sigh or a groan of oppres- 
sion, but it causes my breast to heave 
with anguish. 

The eloquent and highly interesting 
address of Mr. Garrison, on the 4th of 
July last in Boston, especially the closing 
part, touching the deplorable condition 
of the ensiaved Africans in our coun- 
try, awakened sentiments in my breast 
which burn to the present moment, Nor 
can the northern clime [ inhabit chill or 
extinguish them. From that moment I 
resolved to mingle my sympathies, and 
unite my feeble efforts with the warm- 
hearted females of the South, who know 
more, do more, and doubtless are far 
before me in devising plans and executing 
them, to meliorate the condition of suf- 
fering humanity. While I offer a tribute 
of praise to the God of heaven for in- 
spiring the southern females to give us 
an example of benevolence, { wish them 
to know the effect it had on me. 

Immediately after reading the address 
alluded to, | called my household to- 
gether, read it to them, and asked them 
if they were willing to retrench in what 
we deemed the comforts, or luxuries of 
life, to raise something to aid the Colo- 
nization Society, in their laudable efforts 
to remove a heavy curse from our Ameri- 
can land. My children, three in number, 
cheerfully agreed to dispense with Tea, 
altogether, eat skim milk for a week at a 
time, eat less butter, &c. &e. Myself 
and husband have curtailed our use of 
tea, about two pounds in five months, 
dispensed with spices of all kinds, except 
those of our own raising. From these 
and other methods of saving, we have 
agreed, that each member of our family 
pay one dollar each, making the small 
sum cf five dollars, to this benevolent 
'Society. This sum shall be forwarded 
Ito Boston, by a merehant in Hebron, N. H. 
‘if you will have the goodness to insert 
|in your paper where it can be paid over, 
for the purpose intended, with safety, and 
receipted. I have this to add, that I Jook 
forward with pleasing anticipation to a 
period, not far distant, when the faithful, 
fervent prayers of the righteous, united 
to their persevering exertions, will unlock 
the iron gates of bondage, loose the cap- 
tive’s chains, and say to the prisoners, go 
forth. Until this blissful period arrive, 
«Jet us never be weary in well doing, for 
in due time we shall reap if we faint 
not.” 





Riterary. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipatien. 
PENNSDALE. NO. IV. 
THE FISHING. 


Were you ever a fishing, lady? I don’t 
mean, did you ever catch a fish—that ig 
quite another matter—but were you ever 
among a pleasant company, where gigs, 
dearborns, and saddles, were all put in 
requisition, and even the lumbering old 
farm wagon itself, well stored with fishing 
tackle, was not disdained as a mode of 
conveyance to the designated point? 

It is delightful to make one of sucha 
party, when the mutual wish to please, and 
the determination to be pleased, spread 
cheerfulness over every countenance— 
while the heart sends its language readily 
to the lip, and the pervading friendliness 
of feeling banishes the natural reserve of 
your disposition, till you forget yourself 
into familiar converse with those whom 
you have only known since yesterday, 
as freely as though you had been intimate 
for years. It is of such a party that | 
would tell you. 

We dined at eleven o'clock, and by 
twelve, the last vehicle in our cavalcade 
had’ wound round the foot of the hill, 
and disappeared from the view of those 
who watched our course from the win- 
dows of Bowerbank. It was a beautiful 
June day, not very warm, with a very fine 
breeze singipgstzough the tree-branches. 
that shadowed*uur road for the greater 
part of the distance. To be sure, there 
was now and then a high hot hill to pass. 
over, but they only enhanced the luxury 
of the cool dark valley path that succeed- 
ed them—rough as it was with its eternal 
successions of imbedded rocks—where 
the melody of birds and waters were 
mingled incessantly, and the puny cas- 
cade, as it caught an occasional glancing 
sunbeam, threw back a thousand golden 
sparkles to the eye. ‘he trees were in 
the perfection of their beauty—with their 
foliage varying from a pale yellowish 
green, to almost a deep olive. Then the 
wild flowers—the banks of the ereek 
were fairly crowded with them;—the 
laurel, whose dark glossy leaves contrast 
so beautifully with the exquisite delicacy 
of its corolla, was just unfolding its 
starry blossoms—the sweet briar, so appro- 
priately named—the wild rose—the co- 
lumbine—the fair slight blossoms of the 
blackberry—the lowly forget-me-not— 
and a variety of others, whose names I 
know not, or have forgotten. We stop- 
ped at least half a dozen times to gather 
branches of them, and after twisting as 
many of them into wreaths as were suf- 
ficient for surrounding our bonnets. the 
remainder was employed in thd decoration 
of the horses, and of our several vehicles 
—they were literally covered with flow- 
ers;—had it been in heathenish times, 
we might have been mistaken for a pro- 
cession in honor of the goddess Flora— 
as it was,the few travellers who passed 
us, stared and siniled; and half grown 
boys, urging their lagging steed to mill, 
stood with expanded mouths stock still 
in mute astonishment. The place select- 
ed for the scene of our exploits was 
where the two branches of the creek met 
and united themselves into one We 
rode up into the woods, and the horses 
were released from their harness and 
fastened to the fence. *I'wasa beautiful 





Question. Suppose every family, in 
comfortable circumstances in the United 
States, pay the sum as is above subscribed, 
how long would it probably take to raise 
a sum sufficient to rid the country from 
the evils of slavery? 


In answer to our benevolent corres- 
pondent we say, that we are not in pos- 
session of the information desired. It is 
important to the interests of the Coloni- 
zation Society, that some information of 
their depository in Boston, if they have 
any, should be publicly given. 





with an indistinct weight of misery pres- 


Eds. Philan. & Inves. 


spot—a grassy, but uneven bank extend- 
ed to the water’s edge—sometimes slop- 
ing down and giving its long green frin- 
ges to the playful fingers of the wave—in 
other places, rising abruptly with a bold 
front, and the dry twisted roots of the 
old trees that bent over the current pro- 
jected out, offering a seat to the adventu- 
rous, immediately above the deep still 
places of the stream. Both banks of the 
creek were covered by a narrow strip of 
woodland, as was also the point of land 
that marked the division of the waters. 





The trees were large, but not set closely 
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, and the fallen leaves of the pre- 
autumn were altogether hidden 
A tall 


a tick carpeting of verdure. 
hedge-row of briars and bushes covered 
the creek side of the adjoining fields, 
wholly shutting from view the adjacent 


scenery. On looking towards the forks, 
the intermingled boughs of the trees that 
bent across the parted streams, and the 
widening space that divided them, soon 
hid their course from the eye; while be- 
low, there was a partial view of the road 
at the ford, and the high foot-bridge that 
stretched itself from bank to bank; and 
almost immediately beyond, a sudden 
curve of the stream presented before us 
a wall of foliage like that which every 
where else surrounded us. It seemed as 
though we might be isolated and seclud- 
ed from the world—yet the dwellings of 
man Were so near us, that the voices of 
their inmates might almost have reached 
our ears;—but there was neither sight nor 
sound of cultivated life to break the en- 
chantment of the solitude. There was 
not the full concert of forest music that 
you will hear at sunrise, or when the 
warmth of the day has past, but an occa- 
sional warble was still poured in rapid me- 
lody above our heads, and the frequent 
chirp and rustle among the leaves, ann® an- 
ced the neighborhood of many a songster. 

The ostensible object of such excur- 
sions is not usually pursued with either 
diligence or success. The hooks, to be 
sure, may be baited with the cold beef 
providently secured for that purpose, and 

rhaps for a time be thrown into the 
water with some appearance of interest, 
which you will probably feel, too, if you 
yield to the excitement that steals over 
you, when by the dipping of the cork, 
you find that your offered bait has attract- 
ed the attention of some unwary rover, 
who does you the pleasure of partaking 
of the offered morsel; but as for the hook 
—the whole race of red-fins and sunfish 
have an utter aversion to it—at least our 
party were unable in the course of the 
afternoon to prevail on so many asa half 
dozen to return home with us upon such 
terms. 

But however successful you might be 
in the amusement of angling, it is plea- 
santer to sit down on the shady bank, 
while your rod lies carelessly upon the 
water, serving only for the purpose of 
dimpling its white surface, and watch the 
animated faces that are around you, or 
listen to the sweet voices that warble 
your favorite songs, or to wander among 
the rocks, and nooks, and hidden places 
along the banks of the stream. Why should 
you pursue happiness with pain to the 
bright creatures that glide so gracefully 
through their clear native element? But 
we did not forget, amidst our multifarious 
pursuits, the well stored basket that had 
been provided for our sylvan repast; nor 
the large jug of milk,-which ice and 
darkness had prevented from becoming 
very sour; and we spread our table cloth 
upon a large flat rock, beneath which 
gushed up a delicious fountain, widely 
known for the coolness and purity of its 
waters. 

Sunset found us again almost within 
sight of Bowerbank—without our excur- 
sion having afforded us adventure or in- 
cident “to adorn a tale” —but its memory 
is still one of the brightest among the re- 
miniscences of Pennsdale. 

Maroarer. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 

The following poem is not offered for 
insertion in the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation as entirely original—itsome years 
ago appeare: in print, but has since been 
revised and considerably altered. 

MOONLIGHT. 
The moon hath risen o'er the silent height 

Of the blue vaulted teaven—and each star 
Is faintly glimmering in its silver light, 

That dimly shows the mountain tops afar, 
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And lights the fleecy clouds that floating there, 
By turns obscure its brightness—while around 
The spell of silence hangs o'er earth and air ; 
And not a rude intruding voice or sound, 
Falls on the ear, or mars the solitude profound. 
Prompter of wild imagination’s flight! 

How soft the witchery that enrobes thy beam, 
That sheds its magic o’er the gloom of night, 

And wraps the soul within its brightest dream, 

Till heaven and earth are mingled—and we 

seem, 
With airy beings of the land of thought, 

To hold high converse—till we almost deem 
They are indeed with life and being fraught, 
And not in fancy’s wild, unreal visions wrought. 
Now rise the treasured thoughts of other days, 

And all the scenes that by-past years have 

known; 
And memory sheds her reminiscent rays 

Around the hopes and pleasures that have 

flown, 

And gives again to being every tone, 

That once like music on our pulses thriil’d, 

When childhood’s gaiety was all our own, 
And even tears, like dew in flowers distil]’d, 
Gave brightness to the dreams that hope delights 

to build. 


Star spangled vault of glory ! who could gaze 
With coldness or with carelessness at thee ! 
Or view the earth illumined by thy rays, 
Nor fee] the spirit for a moment free 
From all terrestrial feelings !—Can it be 
That in yon spheres translated spirits dwell? 
It. may be fancy’s whisper-—but to me 
It sounds scarce strangely—though we may not 


tell 
Of what awaits beyond our shortly pealing 
kneil. Gexrrupeg. 


A MISSISSIPPI SCENE. 

We were strolling along the ledges and 
precipices known by the name of “Ellis’ 
Cliffs,” lying like a huge barrier in grim 
repose against the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi. The sun was descending glo- 
riously, and the broad green band of the 
western forest looked likea great etaerald, 
girt with sapphire, and set in billows of 
fretted gold. His declining rays lighted 
the summits of those bare and inaccessi- 
ble peaks, which, like ruined towers, shoot 
up their desolate heads into the mist that 
floats far above the bed of the river; or 
glanced on the polished green of the 
silver pine, displaying in all their magni- 
ficence those sparkling changes from 
which it takes its name; and the rough 
branches and wiry leaves of this hardy 
tree responded a plaintive melody to the 
sullen roar of the river blast, as it strug- 
gled up the deep fissures and narrow de- 
tiles of the wild and rugged scenery. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty feet below, the Missis- 
sippi rolled onin grandeur. The mighty 
waters moved in silence; but the whirling 
eddy, bearing up against the course of 
the flood, and bellowing with the voice of | 
a distant cataract, seemed to return as if| 
in vengeance, upon the barrier set there to! 
stay his power. Immense masses 0 
earth, thus undermined and detached 
from the cliffs, and the crash of the falling 
trees, as they thundered into the abyss, 
fearfully arrested the depth and resistless 
force of the current. 

On the opposite shore lay, in beautiful 
contrast, the fertile plains of Louisiana. 
King’s Point, with the adjoining planta- 
tions, looked like an extended map. 
Distance invested every object with an 
appearance of softness and serenity; while 
the sun, casting his mellow light over all, 
imparted an air of deep tranquillity and 
quiet loveliness. Turning now tothe left,a 
new and exquisite landscape met the eye. 
We beheld the river through an immense 
aperture, formed, as if by a convulsion of 
nature, in the bosom of the cliffs, driving 
on between romantic heights and luxu- 
riant plains, and pursuing his majestic 
course, until the forests, seeming to unite, 
enveloped his waters in verdure and dis- 








tance.—Allantic Souvenir. 
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Battimmore, Fesrvary 12, 1830. 
A 
ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 


We extract from the first of Mr. Web- 
ster’s speeches on the public land ques- 
tion, the following beautiful allusion to 
the growth of the state of Ohio. We re- 
gret our inability to publish the whole of 
this eloquent speech. 


“Sir, it was not till General Wayne’s 
victory, in 1794, that it could be said, we 
had conquered the savages. Jt was not 
till that period, that the government could 
have considered itself as having establish- 
ed an entire ability to protect those who 
should undertake the conquest of the wil- 
derness. And here, sir, at the epoch of 
1794, let us pause, and survey the scene. 
It is now thirty-five years since that scene 
actually existed. Let us, sir, look back 
and behold it. Over all that is now Ohio, 
there then stretched one vast wilderness, 
unbroken, except by two small spots of 
civilized culture, the one at Marietta, and 
the other at Cincinnati. At these little 
openings, hardly each a pin’s point upon 
the map, the arm of the frontiersman had 
levelled the forest, and let in the sun.— 
These little patches of earth, and them- 
selves almost shadowed by the over hang- 
ing boughs of that wilderness, which had 
stood and perpetuated itself, from century 
to century, ever since the creation, were 
all that had been rendered verdant by the 
hand of man. In an extent of hundreds 
and thousands of square miles, no other 
surface of smiling green attested the pre- 
sence of civilization. The hunter’s path 
crossed mighty rivers, flowing in solitary 
grandeur, whose sources lay in remote 
and unknown regions of the wilderness. 
It struck, upon the north, on a vast inland 
sea, over which the wintry tempests rag- 
ed as on the ocean: all around was,bare 
creation. Jt was fresh, untowched, un- 
bounded, magnificent wilderness. And, 
sir, whatis it now? Is it imagination on- 
ly, or can it possibly be fact, that presents 
such a change, as surprises and astonish- 
es us, when we turn our eyes to what Ohio 
now is? Is it reality or a dream, that in 
so short a period even as thirty-five years, 
there has sprung up, on the same surface, 


an independent State, with a million of 


people? A million of inhabitants! an 
amount of population greater than that of 
all the cantons of Switzerland ; equal to 
one-third of all the people of the United 
States, when they undertook to accom- 
plish their independence. This new mem- 
ber of the Republic has already left far 
behind her, a majority of the old States. 
She is now by the side of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; and, in point of numbers, 
will shortly admit no equal but New 
York herself. If, sir, we may judge of 
measures by their results, what lessons do 
these facts read us, upon the policy of 
the government? What inferences do 
they authorize, upon the general question 
of kindness or unkindness? What con- 
victions do they enforce, as to the wisdom 
and ability, on the one hand, or the folly 
and incapacity, on the other, of our gen- 
eral administration of western affairs ? 
Sir, does it not require some portion of 
self-respect im us, to imagine, that if our 
light had shone on the path of govern- 
ment, if our wisdom could have been 
consulted in its measure, a more rapid 
advance to strength and prosperity would 
have been experienced? For my own 
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part, while I am struck with wonder at 
the success, I also look with admiration 
at the wisdom and foresight which origi- 
nally arranged and prescribed the 

for the settlement of the public domain. 
Its operation has been, without a mo- 
ment’s interruption, to push the settle- 
ment of the western country to the full 
extent of our utmost means.” 


JEFFERSON’S WORKS. 
During the violent contest for the Presi- 
dency, between Mr. Adams and Mr, 
Jefferson, the latter was stigmatized, by 
his enemies, as a skeptic in the truths of 
divine revelation; and many predicted 
that his elevation would greatly endan- 
ger—if not destroy—the religious insti- 
tutions of our country. This charge was 
indignantly denied by his friends, and, 
fortunately, the tenor of his administra- 
tion proved not unfriendly to christianity. 
The Memoirs of Mr. Jefferson, how- 
ever, give us the most substantial evidence 
that he was an infidel of the lowest grade, 
and a scoffer of things which are pre- 
cious, holy, immaculate, glorious. We 
are struck with horror on perusing the 

following sentiments from his pen: 


“It is not to be understood that I am 
with him [Jesus Christ] in all his doc- 
trines. Jam a Materialist; he takes the 
side of Spiritualism: he preaches the effi- 
cacy of repentance towards forgiveness 
of sin; Jf require a counterpoise of good 
works to redeem it, &c. &c. Among 
the sayings and discourses imputed to 
him by bis biographers, I find many pas- 
sages of fine imagination, correct moral- 
ity, and of the most lovely benevolence; 
and others, again, of so much ignorance, 
so much absurdity, so much untruth, 
charlatanism and imposture, as to pro- 
nounce it impossible that such contra- 
dictions should have proceeded from the 
same being. J separate, therefore, the 
gold from the dross, restore to him the for 
mer, and leave the latter to the stupidity 
of some, and roguery of others of bis dis- 
ciples. Of this band of dupes and impos- 
lors, Paul was the great Corypheus, and 
first corrupter of the doctrines of Jesus. 
These palpable interpolations and falsifi- 
cations of his doctrines, led me to try to 
sift them apart. I found the work obvious 
and easy, and that his part composed the 
most beautiful morsel of morality which 
has been given tous by man. The sylla- 
bus is, therefore, of his doctrines, not all 
of mine: I read them as I do those of 
other ancient and modern meoralists, with 
a mixture of approbation and dissent.”— 
Vol, iv. p. $21. 

“The hocus-pocus phantasm of a God, 
like another Cerberus, with one body and 
three heads, had its birth and growth in 
the blood of thousands and thousands 
of martyrs.”—p. 360. 

“The day will come, when the mystical 
generation of Jesus, by the Supreme Being 
as his father, in the womb of a virgin, 
will be classed with the fable of the 
generation of Mincrva in the brain of 
Jupiter." —p. 365. 

“he above is only one specimen among 
numerous others of a similar strain, freely 
scattered throughout his works. 

If what Lord Bacon says be true— 
(we quote from memory)—that “a little 
philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy leadeth 
it, by a connected chain, up to God”— 
Mr. Jefferson has torn away the wreath 
which an almost idolizing people had 
entwined around his brow, and stands in 
the lowest class of philosophers. 

It is our soloma conviction, that the 


skepticiam of Thomas Jefferson will de- 
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stroy more souls, scatter the seeds of 
impiety over a wider portion of the globe, 
inflict a severer stab upon the christian 
religion, and generate a more loathsome 
leprosy on the human mind, than all the 
writings of Voltaire, Gibbon, Volney or 
Paine—owing, solely, to the exalted sta- 
tion which he occupied, to his extraor- 
dinary reputation as a sage, and to the 


enlarged space which he will ever fill in 
the eyes of mankind.—s. 





A tumultuous concourse of spectators 
assembled in front of the Light-street 
Hotel, on Monday evening, to witness the 
unbecoming garbs and coarse buffoone- 
ries of those who attended the Fancy Rag 
Ball as performers. Sundry fights were 
got up, at this beggarly show, as a matter 
of course. The whole scene, in fact, 
was little better than an immense riot— 
a scandal to the city, and derogatory to 
the character of our civil authorities. 
The ball, we understand, was a complete 
failure. Upwards of 1500 tickets were 
sold at $1 each; the room, consequent- 
ly, was crowded to an excess that pre- 
vented many superlative displays of folly. 

G. 

Samuel R. Jones proposes publishing, 
in Freeport, Ohio, a miscellaneous jour- 
nal, to be called the Freeport Mirror, and 
to be issued every second Monday—each 
number to contain 16 octavo pages. Price 
$1,50 per annum. In his Prospectus, 
Mr. J. makes the following independent 
declaration : 


“I belong to no party. I am guided 
by no set of men. My country and my 
conscience are the only courts to which 
I hold myself amenable, and from their 
decision | shal] never appeal. I am op- 
posed to every vice that stalks about in 
our country, and, no matter how popular 
they may be, no matter if all the presses 
and pulpits in the Union groan in their 
defence, | will, to the best of my abilities, 
“strip them of their borrowed plumes,” 
and expose them to public view in their 
native deformity. Power shall not awe 
me into submission; nor shall wealth 
bribe me to silence, nor into its service.” 


We hope Mr. Jones will be successful. 
He takes a deep interest in the cause of 
African emancipation, and will prove a 
valuable auxiliary.—o. 





The last London Literary Gazette con- 
tains some extracts from a book under 
the title of “ Life on board a Man-of- 
War,” published in London, confined 
principally to the events preceding, pend- 
ing and following the battle of Navarino. 
We copy a single paragraph, as illustra- 
tive of British humanity and magnanimi- 
ty! The scene is on board the Genoa, 
after the fig!t.—-c. 


« About 10 o’clock | heard a melancho- | 
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of indifference, that he ‘ would be blessed 
if he would be again disturbed in his 
snoose for all the Hometans in Christen- 
dom.’ ” 





I beg to be excused for inserting, in 
the Ladies’ Department, a communication 
from the Boston Philanthropist and In- 
vestigator, in which an address of mine 
is complimented far higher, unquestion- 
ably, than it merits. The writer, it ap- 
pears, is a lady in New Hampshire; and 
I publish her glowing production, in order 
to record in the columns of the Genius, 
one of the most extraordinary cases of 
self-denial and active humanity that have 
ever come under my observation. May 
a merciful God reward her a hundred 
fold! and may her example stir up many 
of her sex to enter thus heartily into the 
good work of African emancipation !—ce. 





We learn by the New Orleans Com- 
mercial Advertiser, that Miss Frances 
Wright has chartered the brig John Quin- 
cy Adams, in order to proceed to Hayti 
with her thirty slaves. She will find a 
good home for them in that island.—c. 





Our or Prace. Upwards of seven 
hundred females of Pittsburgh, Pa. have 
memorialized Congress in behalf of the 
country and homes of the Indians. This 
is, in our opinion, an uncalled for inter- 
ference, though made with the holiest 
intentions. We should be sorry to have 
this practice become general. There 
would then be no question agitated in 
Congress, without eliciting the informal 
and contrariant opinions of the softer 
seX.—G. 


The Richmond Whig anticipates the 
adoption of the new Constitution, by the 
Virginians, by a majority of $0,000 votes. 
This constitution is neither so aristocrati- 
cal as the old one, nor so republican as 
it ought to be.—c. 





ifcnry Clay is now on his way to New- 
Orleans, for the purpose of visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. Irwin, who resides in that 
place. Different steam-boats were ten- 
dered for his accommodation. 





We have received No 1. of Vol. Il. of “The 


Literary and Dramatic Journal, edited by Geo. 
Pepper,’ and published in New-Yor« city, Con- 
tents for January: History of Ireland, Chap. 
XVI.; Pastoral Poetry; Woman, an Apologue; 
The Devoted Lovers; Literary and Biographical 
Notices of Irish Authors and Artists, No. XIII. 
(James Barry) What has Emancipation done for 
ireland? William Denman; To Readers and 


Correspondents. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
A great majority of our newspapers are 
the most miserable and beggarly of all 





ly voice right under our stern, crying *Ali! 
Mahomet!’ Jack Mitchell and 1 rose, 


and, looking under the stern, we saw two | scribers, e ach—and, of course, it requires 


Turks clinging to the rudder, and send-|a deal of ingenuity to prolong their exis-| mentioned, says the New York American, 
ing forth their ejaculations for God andjtence. The Editors dare not publish an} by Professor Renwick, in his lecture on 
Mahomet to save thom. [Me could off+r | article, that wou!d offend tweaty of their} l'uesday evening, that during the great 
them no assistance, for strict orders had | subscribers, for their periodicals could| European struggle, England employed 
been given not to allow any of the enemy | not ou/live such an event. They are like} about 400,000 persons in and about 
to come aboard. The poor fellows seem- | a man floating on au unfathomable ocean,| steam engines, and that these engines 
ed as if they could not hold on long. In| with his nose one eighth of an inch above} turned out finished work, equal in quan- 


about five minutes one let go, and soon | water, and fearing, every 





things earthly. Take them together, they 
have just about five or six hundred sub- 
| 


said. We hear the editorial brotherhood 
boasting of their ri 
path they please, while, at the same time, 
the Genius of Famine is at their elbows, 
howling to them—* walk as you are bid- 
den, or you will die of starvation.” 


can it be made so? By encouraging 
men of talent and genius to undertake its 
superintendence. The 
by our blockhead Editors, depend wholly 
for existence upon the patronage of their 
own little neighborhoods. Jt would seem 


Irish Shield and Monthly Milesian--—a Historie, | 


to pursue what 


The American press is not free. How 


periodicals issued 


as if a Chinese wall, shutting each of them 
in upon an area of about twenty miles in 
diameter, beyond which they can no 
more pass than they can find their way to 
other planets. But let men of strength 
and resolution assume the direction of 
the Press, and there would be a different 
state of things. Such men would be able 
to break down every local obstacle, and 
safely set at nought the paltry prejudices 
of villages and neighborhoods. We have 
some such Editors among us now—and 
their papers are the salt, that preserves 
the American Press from the last state of 
moral putrefaction. 
New-England Weekly Review. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

It is appalling to the friend of human- 
ity to examine our prisons—to find the 
old and infirm, the heart-stricken and un- 
fortunate, crowded within the cells of 
those sepulchres of living men, cut off 
from the humanities and kindly inter- 
course of their fellows—and dead to all 
the hopes and sympathies which lend 
value to existence. Amidst the gaiety 
and splendor of the metropolis of New- 
England, the prison of the ill-fated debt- 
or rises like an unholy presence, intrud- 
ing itself upon a paradise of happiness. 
It is fair to look upon, with its hewn and 
granite walls. But within, the innocent 
spirit has bowed down to bitter degrada- 
tion—the groan of mortal agony has 
awakened the dull echoes of its stony 
vaults,—and curses have gone forth at 
midnight from hearts, rendered desperate 
by the infliction of unmerited punishment. 
In view of this oppression, we could ex- 
claim with the eloquent Pierpont :— 


*- Cast down, great God, the fanes 
That, to unhallowed gains, 

Round us have risen— 
Temples, whose priesthood pore 
Moses and Jesus o’er— 

Then bolt the poor man’s prison !”" 


(Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette.) 


Are the Cherokees a wandering tribe? 
The following facts furnish the best an- 
swer to that question. 

“In 1810, there were (among the Che- 
rokees) 19,500 cattle, 6,100 horses, 
19,600 swine, 1,037 sheep, 467 looms, 
1,600 spinning-wheels, 30 wagons, 500 
ploughs, $ saw-mills, 13 grist-mills, &c. 
At this time, 1826, there are 22,000 cat- 
tle, 7,600 horses, 46,000 swine, 2,500 
sheep, 765 looms, 2,488 spinning-wheels, 

172 wagons, 2,944 ploughs, 10 saw-mills, 
$1 grist-mills, 62 blacksmith shops, $ 
cotton machines, 18 schools, 13 ferries, 
and a number of public roads. In one 
district there were last winter, upwards 
of 1000 volumes of good books, and 11 
periodical papers, both religious and po- 
| litical, were taken and read.”—Mission- 
ary Herald, vol. xxiii. p. 116, 


a 





moment, that 


Mighty Effects of Steam.—tit was 





















































































« March of Mind.”—The following is 
copied from a foreign journal. It is, 
fragment of a conversation supposed tp 
have occurred on the occasion of 
illustrious personages first visiting Lop. 
don, and being shown the ‘ liens’ Of the 
mighty Babylon. 

“Why at many of your amu 

does the chief attraction consist in the 
extreme bodily peril in which the exhj. 
bitor is placed? You took me to see , 
man walk up a rope tu an immeng 
height ; and had his foot slipped, he mug 
have been daslied to pieces. The placg 
was crowded with persons who were jg 
raptures; yet had the man been danej 
on level ground, he would have danced 
far better; and the merit of the dance 
seemed to consist in his giving the audi. 
ence a chance of seeing him break his 
neck or dash his brains out!—If af 
reigner were to announce that he would 
dance on a pack thread, he would ruiy 
the rope-dancer, because, as the thread 
would in all probability break, his danger 
would be greater, and therefore his ey. 
hibition would be incomparable! Thea 
you all delight in distortions; if a may 
can bend his back bone, or sit upon his 
head, you are in raptures, and seem to 
thik ita joke to see a fellow creatur 
shorten his life. Then if any man wil 
ride a dozen horses at once, or eat a fire 
shovel full of coals, or drink a dead 
poison, or fly off from a church steeple, 
or thrust a pointed instrument down his 
throat, or walk on a ceiling with his head 
downwards, or go to sea in a washing 
tub, you would not lose the sight for the 
world ; you clap your hands, shout with 
delight, and hold up your children, tha 
they may share papa and mama’s rationd 
amusement! and yet you tell me you 
national characteristic is humanity.” 





The following extract from the Lon 
don Magazine, contains a capital hit a 
the female fashions of the present day: 
How is a man to ascertain the real per 
sonal attractions of a modern lady, whois 
thus encased---her arms in balloons, her 
hip in bustles, her face set off with artificial 
curls, and her waist squeezed into an a. 
tificial span by aid of steel and whale 
bone! Or,rather, supposing a man should 
marry a woman thus built and inflated 
tothe roundness and symmetry of beauty, 
on the supposition that such shape was 
her own, how would he loo’, when he 
found that all he admired was the effect 
of mere padding and wadding, puffing 
and stuffing? that she was inflated into 
symmetry---all but her waist, which wa 
none of the most slender when released 
from the galling bondage of her stays, 
burst out indignant, to its proper clumsi- 
ness? Might he not demand an anni 
ling of the marriage contract? Might he 
not plead, that he had been cheated and 
deceived? Might he not say; “{ mart- 
ed, as | thought, a fine, robust, well form- 
ed woman; | find her, when divested of 
her borrowed plumes and stuffing, an or 
dinary, feeble-bodied object, as shapeless 
as a post.” 

In verity, if some redress be not prov 
ded for such a fearful contingency, 0° 
bachelor will be safe; for, as gallantry 
and delicacy would forbid him to request 
a more satisfactory view of a lady than 
the present fashion of dress will permit. 
in place of flesh and blood he may find 
(as we observed a few months ago) that 
he has united himself, for better or for 
worse, to a bundle of drapery and cush- 
ions, with a skeleton stuck in the middle 
of them! 


The following anecdote of Godfrey de 
Bulloign, as Fairfax calls him, is curious, 
and, we believe, is not generally known. 


_ 





tity to what the labor of two hundred 


efter the other, both sinking in the water|the weight of a cork will fall upon the} Millions of human beings could have ef- 
with the half articulated cry of ‘Ali! Ali! | visible part of it, and sink him irretrieva-| fected, that is, equal to the sum of the | declined, saying, that he never would 


Mitchell returned, and stretched himself’ 


When this great champion of the crust 
| ders was inaugurated king of Jerusalem, 
| he was offered a crown, which he meekly 


bly to the bottom. And this is the free-| industry of all the active population of| wear a crown of gold in the place where 
on the deck, saying, with an affected air|}dom of the Press, of which so much is| the whole globe. 


his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns. 
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‘Massachusells Juurnal.—This paper 
is in future to be published but once a 
week, and is to be more devoted to lite- 

,and less to political objects, than 
heretofore. Its principles, however, will 
remain unchanged. It is to be conducted 
by the same able, spirited and indepen- 
dent editor who has for several years had 
the management of this valuable journal; 
and a series of original tales, with other 
contributions, “are promised from the 
highly gifted authoress of « Hints to peo- 

e of moderate fortunes.” ‘This last cir- 
cumstance alone will impart a value to 
this paper rarely possessed by the peri- 
odical journals of our country.—Salem 
Gazelle. 





Happiness 1x Srore. Sir Gervase 
Clifton, of Yorkshire (near Leeds) was 
«blessed with seven wives,”—so the epi- 
logue of his own writing says. The first 
three, who were maidens, he calls “ hon- 
orable ;” the second three, who were 
widows, he calls “ worshipful; ” and the 
seventh, who was a servant maid, born 
under his own roof, he calls his “well- 
beloved.” Each of the six agreed to the 
marriage of the next, before her death, 
and at that awful peridd were attended 
by their successors.—Sir Gervase had sev- 
eral children by his last wife, some of 
whose descendants now enjoy the family 
state. He lies buried at the head of his 
wives. 





There is now in the Maison de Sante, 
in Rouen, a patient, who is fully impres- 
sed with the belief that he was killed at 
the battle of Austerlitz, at which he was, 
in fact, present, and received a wound. 
If his health is inquired after, he an- 
swers, “You are asking after M. Lambert, 
but he is no more; he was killed by a can- 
non ball. 1 know this which you see bears 
some resemblance to him, but it is by no 
means a good likeness; | wish you would 
construct a better.” He falls oecasional- 
ly into a state of insensidility which some- 
tunes lasts for several days, durtig which 
the application of blisters, pinches, and 
even pricking him with a pin, appears to 
give him no kind of uneasiness. 





Russian Customs. In Russia, it is 
by no means an uncommon circumstance 
to hear two people accost each other in 
the following dialogue by way of saluta- 
tion: “1 beg leave to acquaint you that 
your nose is freezing;” to which the oth- 
er probably answers, “I was just going 
to observe to you, that your's is already 
frozen.” On such occasions both of the 
sufferers stop, and reciprocally perform 
on each other the operation of rubbing 
the afflicted part with a piece of stuff, or 
sometimes with a handfull of snow, in 
order to restore the circulation of blood. 
After this service mutually rendered, the 
parties separate with the usual ceremoni- 
als of bows and salutations.—Lilerary 


Gaz. 





The ridiculous Spanish custom pre- 
vails still in Colombia of offering a vis- 
itor any thing he may admire in the house. 
Mr. Cade and myseif were much amused 
one Morning at receiving a printed card 
from the Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, with the following notice :--“Senora 

¢ ——— has the honor of offering for 
your disposal a little girl, which she has 
brought into the world.” Having half a 
dozen of my own in England, | declined 
the polite offer of receiving the new- 


born babe.-—Col. Hamilton’s Colombia. 





A Scotch physician, visiting the hospi- 
tal in London with Sir Astley Cooper, said 
to him, as they entered, « Well, Mr. Coo- 
per, we ha’ only twa things to keep in 
meend, and they’ll searve us for here and 
herea’ter; one is, always to keep the fear 
of the Lord before our ces, that will do 
for herea’ter; andt’other is to keep our 





bosels open, and that will do for here.” 


> 
* 


From the Essex Gazette, 


THE OLD LADY TO HER ALBUM. 
Remembrancer of other times! — 

Thou gilded chronicle of rhymes!— 

In shade and sun, at sight of thee 

A thousand dreams come back to me ; 

And gazing on thy crowded page, 

A light breaks on the gloom of age. 


What's here ?—a sonnet —well, 1 know 
The writer perished long ago— 

He was a noble lad—an eye 

More brilliant than the star on high— 

A brow where pride and earnest thought 
The language of the soul had wrought. 
And this—a fair, but wasted hand, 

As life's last feeble effort penned— 

And this—a brother’s impress hath, 

A proud one garnered up by Death— 

In the red battle cloven down 

Ere yet tu stately manhood known. 

And here—a dearer friend hath given 
The vow which Time hath never riven !— 
Look, husband! on this pledge of truth— 
The unforgotten love of youth, 

And let its memory, even now, 

Linger like sunshine on thy brow. 


Memorial of the past—what though 

A critic glance might prize thee lhbw— 
What though a thousand follies here, 

In youthful vanity appear? 

Each limping verse—each tortured rhyme, 
Hath Memory’s pathos and sublime, 

And what were nonsense, by the rules 
And rhetoric of our modern schools, 

To hearts that love to wander back, 

And cull the flowers in Childhood’s track, 
Is dearer than the loftiest song 

That ever thrilled the lyre along. 





From the Amulet. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


*Twas early day—and sunlight stream’d 
Soft thro’ a quiet room, 

That hushed, but not forsaken, seem’d— 
Still, but with nought of gloom: 

For there, secure in happy age, 
Whose hope is from above, 

A father communed with the page 
Of Heaven’s recorded love. 


Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright, 
On his grey holy bair, 

And touclied the book with tenderest light, 
As if its shrine were there: 

But oh! that Patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier far— 

A radiance’ all the spirit’s own, 
Caught not from sun or star. 


Some word of life év’n then had met 
His calin benignant eye : 
Some ancient promise, breathing yet 
Of Immortality ; 
Some hearts deep language, where the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives ; 
For every feature said—“ J know 
That wy Redeemer lives.” 


And silent stood his children by, 
Hushing their very breath 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweeping death: 

Si‘ent—yet did not each young breast 
With love and reverence melt? 

Oh! blest be those fair girls—and blest 
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Parious Ltems. 


The Token and Sowvenir, The London Lite- 
rary Gazette, in the close of a review of these 
American Annuals, says: ‘We wish we could 
find room for the conclusion of ‘Chocorua’s 
Curse,’ by the author of ‘Hobomok,’ but our 
limits forbid: and we have only to say that these 
Annuals do much credit to American literary 
taste and refinement; they deserve all possible 
encouragement from their countrymen; and in 
recommending them to our own, we open tothem 
anew and considerable source of pleasure.” 


ign Deaths. At Villeveque, France, Ma- 
demoiselle Perier, a very distinguished actress, 
aged 101 years 8 months.—At Kilmallock, Ire- 
land, Mrs. Mary Finn, 105.—In England, Mr. 
Thomas Harris, 108.—Mr. R. Coote, 87; in 50 
years he made 6000 pairs of boots.—At Spanish 
Town, Jam. Mrs. Judith Crawford, 151. At 
Prince Edward Island, Mrs. Mary Gibbins, 
aged 107. 


Accident. Recently, in the Indian Town of 
St. Regis, Canada, in firing minute guns, from 
a cannon, on the death of Mr. Jobnson, the Su- 
perintendent, a young Indian had half bis left 
arm, the whole of his right arm up to the elbow, 
and the fleshy part of his left thigh carried away; 
his right leg was shattered, from the knee to 
the hip; and his breast over his heart wns lace- 
rated, and pieces of the wadding were sunk 
deep in his flesh. He was picked up about 15 
feet from the mouth of the gun, and had his 
senses, but expired in about 4 hours. 


The Stone Church of Dr. Beecher, in Hano- 
ver street, Boston, was consumed by fire on 
the Ist instant. The fire is supposed to have 
originated in one of the air pipes in the 
organ loft. Fourteen thousand dollars were in- 
sured upon the building at the Manufacturer’s 
Insurance Office, and 2500 upon the books in the 
house. 


We hear that four persons were found dead 
‘in their beds, in different parts of the city, on 
Sunday morning, who are supposed to have 
frozen to death—a colored man and his house- 
keeper at West Boston, and two aged persons 
atthe South-End.— Boston Gazette, 


Near Norwich, Conn. a large dog being in a 
room with four little children who were seated 
around the fire, the smallest being unable to 
walk, a large stick fell, and scattered the fire 
over the hearth, when the dog instantly drew 
the little one back with his paws, and thus pre- 
vented its being burnt, 


The Portsmouth (Ohio) Times of the 21st 
inst. says:—We expect in 1836, if we shouid 
live so 905 to see gentlemen and ladies who 
had breakfasted in Baltimore, on the same day 
at evening, snugly sipping their tea in the cabin 
of a steam boat on the Ohio river. 

There are 323 steam boats upon the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers whose aggregate burden 
is estimated at 56,000 tons—the largest boat 
measuring 500, and the most common size being 
250 tons. 


A Mr. Potter of R. I. a member of the Legis- 
lature and a warm Jacksonian, boasts that he 
spells no better than Gen. Jackson, and was 
proud to be compared to the hero in that re- 
spect! 





Important Fact. More tlian one hundred physi- 
cians and medical students in this country have 
publicly renounced the use of ardent spirits, 
except when they may be necessary as a medi- 





That home where God is felt! 





UPON THE SHORTNESS OF MAN’S 
LIF. 
FROM COWLEY. 
Mark that swift arrow ! how it cuts the air, 
How it out-runs the following eye ! 
Use all persuasions now, and try 
If thou canst call it back, or stay it there. 
That way it went; but thou shalt find 
No track is left behind. 
Fool! ‘tis thy life, and the fond archer thou. 
Of all the time thou’st shot away, 
Vil bid thee fetch but yesterday, 
And it shall be too hard a task to do. 
Besides repentance, what canst find 
That it hath left behind? 
Our life is carried with too strong a tide, 
A doubtful cloud our substance bears, 
And is the horse of all our years. 
Each day doth on a winged whu lwind ride. 
We and our glass run out, and must 
Both render up our dust. 
But his past life who without grief can see; 
Who never thinks his end too near, 
But says to fame, Thou art mine; 
That man extends life’s natural brevity. 
This is, this is the only way 
To out-live Nestor in a day. 


—_—— 


Capt. Shreve, who has been employed by the 
government to clear the River Mississippi, has 
perfectly succeeded in rendering about 300 
miles of the river as harmless as a mill pond, 
and will, in the course of a short period, remove 
every obstruction from Trinity to the Balize. 





cine. The noble stand taken by our young men 
deserves the highest praise, and will prove a 
'lasting blessing to the country.—Liitle Falls 
| Pe ople’s Friend. 

| .@ Hardened Villain. A mouse—says a cor- 
| respondent of the Philadelphia Chronicle,—- 
who has gnawed my candles and escaped the 


morning found frozen to death in the pantry. 
Conversions. In Albany, a Methodist Society 
have recently purclased the Circus, in that city, 


trap ever since the first of Noyember, was this | 
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There were inspected a New York, 
in 1829, of all sorts, about 80,000 casks of do- 
mestic spirits. in 1528, about 111,000.—Saow- 
ing a decrease of about 31,000 casks. 
The Bible has been translated into one hun- 
dred and fifty-one different It is 
— that fifty more translations will give the 
ible in all the languages spoken in the world. 
Willis, the famous bugleman and leader of 
West Point band, died at that post on Monday, 
and was buried with the honors of War. 
In the list of stolen property registered at the 
police office, New-York, is mentioned a letter 
from Fresident Andrew Jackson. 
The income of the London Times, newspaper, 
is stated to be at least twenty-five thousand 
pounds a year. 
Births in Philadelphia, in 1829, 6999; Deaths 
4293. 


Died, at his farm, near Freedom, Baltimore 
county, on the 5th instant, after a severe illness. 
of 12 days, Col. Perer Lirrie, in the 55th year 
of his age.----Until the present session, he had 


been a representative to Congress since 1810. 














THE ATHENEUM; 
Or, Spirit of the English Magazines. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 

An elegant whole-length Portrait Figure, in a 
Carriage Dress. 

An elegant whole-length Portrait Figure, in a 
Morning Dress. 

An elegant whole-length Portrait Figure, in an 
Evening Dress. 





CONTENTS FOR FesRuaRY J, 

My Landlady and her Lodgers. the Au- 
thor of “The Ayrshire Legatees,” “Annals of 
the Parish,” &c. Chap. IX. X.—On the Genius 
and Writings of Thomas Campbell, Divisions of 
the Earth’s Surface; Mountains, Lakes and Riv- 
ers.—The Home of Youth.—Noctes Ambrosia- 
nw for December, 1829.—Tales of an ‘Indian 
Camp.—Ode to Patience.—Periodical Litera- 
ture.—The Cure of Stuttering, by Dr. Arnott.— 
Prejudice, A Tale founded on Facts.—The Po- 
et’s Answer, by 8S. T. Coleridge.—Caoutchouc,. 
or Indian Rubber.—Notes of a Traveller in Per-. 
sia. The latest Female Fashions. Carriage 
Dress, Morning Dress, Evening Dress. ( With a 
colored plate.)—The Gatherer-~Literary Notie- 
es, Ke. 


The Atheneum is published on the Ist and 16th 
of every month, making two volumes a yeary of 
480 pages each. The price is $6 a year, with. 
twelve colored prints of the fashions ; without 
them, $5. Subscriptions will be received in 
Baltimore, at the Book Store of Epwarp J. Cone. 


GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 


The Subscriber being extensively engaged in 
the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 
stantly on hand at his Store in Paiuapecpma, a 
general assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
followmg may be enumerated: 
White and Brown Sugars, 
Lump and Loaf do 

Coilfee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &e. all 
of various qualities and prices. 

Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 
articles that can be obtained. 

For salc, wholesale and retail, at 

C. PEIRCE’S Feer Grocery Store, 

| S. F. Corner of @hird and Noble-sts, Philadel phia. 

N.B. Arrangements have been made to pro- 
eure Pree Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from any part 
of the United States punctually attended to. 
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and fitted it up for a place of worship. In 
Portsmouth, N. H., a Methodist meeting house 
has been converted into a Theatre, and will open 
in a few days, for dramatic performances. 

It is stated in a Paris paper that the Diamonds 
of the Princess of Orange are said to have been 
recovered, and the robber is one not likely to be 
prosecuted. 

We learn by a gentleman direct from New 
Orleans, that intelligence had reached that city 
from Tampico, that a number of Hats such as 
are worn by seamen in our public vessels, with 
the word ‘Hornet’ on them, had drifted ashore 
on the coasts in that vicinity.——Mobile Register. 

The alterations in the present Tariff, as pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance in the U. 8. 
Senate, would restore the rate of duties on the 
articles mentioned, very nearly, and in most 
cases exactly, to the Tariff of 1824. 


Among the attorneys in one of the interior 
counties of New York, We notice the name or 
Demosthenes Lawyer. 

In New York there were 5094 deaths during 
the year 1829. In 1828, 5181. In 1827, 5181. 
1826, 4973. 











LMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
\@g- To humane, conscientious Slave- 


holders.g} 

Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

GF THe Price oF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agricultural or me~ 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No, 135, Market-street, Bal~ 
timore. Lunor & Garrison, 
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Portefeuille Francats. 


*¢When | am indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects, and American liberty, it ts mortifying to be told 
that in that very country a large portion of the people 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 
Such a state of things cannot always exist.”"—Lafayette. 











Battimore, 12 Fevrier, 1830 
OO 
Du Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

Panis, 27 décembre. 


Elle est enfin venue pour nos ministres 
Poccasion de constater leur origine: et 
ils Pont saisie. On pressait de Londres 
Pexécution des paroles données, on sol- 
licitait les rétributions promises. Aprés 
le triste drame de l’Orient, ne fallait-il 
pas au duc de Wellington un Roi de sa 
fagon pour ouvrir le parlement ? Voyons 
jusqu’ot M. le prince de Polignac a 
porté la condescendance. 

La Russie mue par un sentiment de 
générosité, avait abandonné presque ex- 
clusivement 4 la France le choix du 
souverain destiné au tréne de la Gréce. 
Cétait le prix de nos efforts, dans la 
Morée: c’était la récompense des sacri- 
fices que nous a cofités notre expedition. 

En se fiant ainsi a la France du soin 
de peser les destinées de la Grice dans 
une balance impartiale, aprés avoir si 
puissamment contribué a son ind‘pen- 
dance, la Russie croyait ainsi sans doute 
prévenir, autant qu’il était en elle, le 
contact trop immédiat de ses intéréts et 
de ceux de |’Angleterre dans une ques- 
tion si féconde en rivalités et en germes 
de rupture. En demandant un Roi de la 
Gréce a la France, c’était passer con- 
damnation sur le candidat de Saint-Pé- 
tersbourg et sur celui de Londres; il n’y 
avait rien la que de loyal et de sage. Le 
marché a été accepté a Londres. C’était 
aprés le 8 aofit qu’il était offert. 

Merveilleuse combinaison en effet, 
pour |’Angleterre, qui se trouvait affran- 
chie, du pénible devoir de proposer elle- 
méme le candidat de ses affections et de 
ses intéréts! Le due de Wellington 
s’est adressé a M. de Polignac. 

Bien des noms se pronongaient. De 
jeunes princes briguaient ouvertement 
dans plusieurs cours la candidature de 
ce.tréne relevé par la liberté. Les uns 
présentaicnt de grandes alliances et de 
nobles idées; d’autres se faisaient un 
mérite, et de leur isolement méme des 
intéréts des grandes puissances, ct de 
leurs veux connus pour le suceés d’une 
cause si contradictoirement plaidée de- 
puis dix ans. 

Le prince de Bade, le prince Paul de 
Wurtemberg, le prince de Hesse-ilom- 
bourg, le prince Jean de Saxe, etc., ete., 
etc., tels étaient les noms entre lesquels 
nous pensions qu’hésitait la sagesse des 
hautes puissances. 

Mais non. M. de Polignac n’hésitait 
pas: le gendre du Roi d’Angleterre, 
pensionné par le Parlement anglais, avait 
droit & toutes ses sollicitudes. C’était 
comme un candidat fait exprés pour lui. 
Deux occasions pareilles ne se repré- 
sentent pas duns toute une vie politique. 
M. de Polignac a proposé le prince de 
Saxe-Cobourg; on n’a pas besoin de dire 
que l’assentiment de |’ Angleterre ne s’est 

fait attendre. C'est la le choix dont 
ecomte Matuchewitz porte en ce mo- 
ment le projet Pétersbourg ! 

Cependant ce n’était point encore 
assez pour le ministére frangais, de se 
charger des intéréts de |’Angleterre dans 
la question de la royauté de la Gréce. 
Il restait celle des limites du nouvel Etat; 
et comme P Ancleterre, fidéle a sa vieille 


Gréce, tient encore par-dessous tout a 
réduire l’étendue de son territoire, parce 
qu’elle ne pourrait Paccroitre qu’aux dé- 
pens de la Turquie, M. de Polignac @ 
encore consenti sur ce point a faire de la 
France lorgane des petites passions et 
des vues étroites du cabinet anglais. On 
a donc envoyé a Pétersbourg un nouveau 
projet de limites beaucoup moins favora- 
bles que celles du protocole du 22 mars; 
et M. de Polignac, qui avait plaidé lui- 
méme dans les conférences de cette 
époque pour une délimitation étendue 
de la Grece, comme le seul moyen d’y 
ramener l’ordre et le repos, ne s’est plus 
souvenu d’un seul de ses argumens, et a 
cédé au duc de Wellington, comme pre- 
mier ministre, les provinces grecques 
qu’il défendait comme ambassadeur. 

Maintenant comment va-t-on recevoir 
a Pétersbourg toutes ces nouvelles 
ouvertures! Quelle surprise et quelle 
pitie quand on y entendra la France 
bégayer le nom du prince de Saxe- 
Cobourg, et insister sur la réduction du 
territoire consenti par le protocole du 
22 mars! 

Certes, en donnant a la France un 
témoignage mérité de sa haute confiance, 
’Empereur Nicolas ne croyait pas re- 
mettre aux mains de |’ Angleterre la solu- 
tion dune question a laquelle il est 
bien aussi quelque peu lui-méme inté- 
ress’, 

Quant aux limites, il est bien étrange 
qu’au mépris de l’art. 10 du traité d’An- 
drinople, qui garantit accession de la 
Pérte au protocole du 22 mars, on ait 
encore disputé quelques lambeaux de 
territoire & un peuple auquel, il faut 
Vavouer, la diplomatie européenne a 
cruellement fait expier, depuis dix ans, 
les services que lui ont rendus nos flottes 
et nos soldats. 

Nous saurons bientét si on accepte a 
Pétersbourg des mains de M. de Polig- 
nac les candidats du duc de Wellington; 
nous saurons surtout si l’on y souffre la 
mutilation anglaise d’un traité russe, 
signé sur un champ de banaille. 

Jusque-ld rougissons de voir notre 
pauvre pays humillé ace point par des 
ministres qu’il repousse de toute l’énergie 
de sa haine et de toute la puissance de 
sa volonté! 

Distribuer des couronnes! grands 
dieux! quand on ne saura pas méme 
conserver un mois ses portefeuilles. 

(Journal des Debats.) 





Des porns pve La Vistute, 5 décembre. 


Causes de la maladie de Nicolas. —Dé- 


die dont Vempereur Nicolas vieat de 
relever, doit étre cherchéo dans les 
chagrins que le monarque éprouvait dans 
les derniers mois, et sur lesquels on 
raconte les détails suivans : 


L’Europe sait quels étaient les efforts 
faits par les cabinets, et surtout par ceux 
de Londres et de Vienne, pour empécher 
la rupture entre la Russie et la Porte; 
cependant les sollicitations dela diploma- 
tie se brisaient contre la force des choses 
qui entraine Nicolas, peut-étre malgré 
lui, dans une guerre que demandait a 
hauts cris le peuple, le clergé et l’armée 
russe. 

Les revers et les succés de cette guerre 
sont connus. Enfin, lors du séjour de 
Nicolas a Berlin, il céda aux instances 
qu’on n’avait pas discontinué a faire 
auprés de lui, et qu'un personnage 
auguste et tres respecté par lempereur 
semble encore avoir appuyées. 

Le général prussien Mutiling fut epvoyé 
en mission a Constantinople. 

Le but de cette mission, que d’abord 
on avait cherché 4 cacher sous le voile 
du mystére, fut bientét divulgé, et Nico- 
las, de retour 4 Varsovie, eut a essuyer 
de la part des grands-cucs Michel et 
Constantin des reproches ou du moins 
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princes, frappés de Pinconvenance de 
voir un diplomate étranger chargé des 
intéréts les plus sacrés de la Russie, firent 
entrevoir 4 ’empereur toutes les conse- 
quences facheuses qui ne tarderaient pas 
den résulter. Surtout ils relevaient 
Pimpopularité de cette démarche qui né- 
/ cessairement devait blesser l’esprit na- 
,ional et Vorgueil russe, l’armée et le 
‘peuple, dés le commencement de la lutte, 
s’etant flattés qu’elle ne finirait qu’avec 
la réalisation enti¢re des projets connus 
ide la grande Catherine et de Paul pre- 
‘mier, 

| Les prévisions sinistres des fréres de 
Nicolas ne devaient pas tarder  s’ac- 
| complir en partie par un éclat dont voici 
les circonstances telles qu’on se les com- 
munique confidentiellement. 

On se souviendra que l’empereur, en 
_s’en retournant de Varsovie a St-Péters- 
,bourg, passa par Toulogzin, ol étaient 
cantonnes les régimens de la garde qui 
avaient assisté 4 la campagne de 1828. 
Les grands-ducs Constantin et Michel 
accompagnaient l’empereur, qui, arrivé a 
Toulogzin, dut passer en revue ces régi- 
mens. 

Par une bévae du colonel de Pun de 
ces corps, quelques désordres s’introdu- 
\isirent dans l’exécution des évolutions 
que commandait le grand duc Michel, 
comme général en chef de la garde impé- 
riale. Celui-ci s’en apercevant aussitét 
| poussa vers le colonel, et en lui faisant 
j quel ues Iégéres réprimandes sur sa 
| gaucherie, il le tirait comme en plaisan- 
tant par le bout de V’oreille. Le com- 
mandant en second ayant remarqué ce 
geste, et y entrevoyant une grave insulte 
faite dans la personne du colonel a tout 
le corps, fit sur-le-champ reposer les 
armes au régiment. Alors eut lied une 
scene qui aurait pu compromettre le tréne 
de l’empereur, et peut-étre lui codter la 
vie, a lui ou a ses fréres. Or, Nicolas, a 
| qui n’avait pas échappé ce qui se pu ‘sait 
sur la ligne des troupes, s’en approcha, 
et ordonna aux deux régimens alignés a 
cété de celui qui venait de poser les 
armes de le faire aussitét prisonnier, afin 
de lui faire subir le ch&timent qu’il avait 
encouru par un acte qui portait tous les 
symptémes d’une mutinerie. 

Mais les colonels de ces régimens, fiers 
de leurs titres de prétoriens, bien loin 
d’obéir aveuglément a cet ordre, comme 
le voulait la discipline militaire, s’y 
refusérent pertinemment, toutefois en 
représentant humblement qu’ils ne 
croyaient pas que leurs braves compagn- 
jons d@armes se fussent rendus cou- 
/pables d’un délit qui pit leur mériter un 
traitement si sévére. 

Quel parti prendre dans ce cas difficile? 
Une resolution bien déterminée aurait pu 
avoir les suites les plus funestes....On 
passa donc outre, et le lendemain l’em- 
pereur partit pour Pétersbourg. 

Le grand duc Michel resta 4 Toulog- 
zin, et Constantin, dont Jes remontrances 
avaient été les plus violentes, que peut- 
étre Nicolas soupgonnait de n’avoir pas 
été, au moins par voie indirecte absolu- 
ment ¢tranger a cette échauffourée, recut 
l’injonction d’aller vopager pour quelque 
tems en Allemagne. 

Pondant le séjour que ce prince fit 
dans cette contrée, il a constamment 
entretenu une correspondance trés suivie 
avec son confident le général Z.... 4 Var- 
sovie, et apparemment par cet intermé- 
diaire avec l’empereur lui-méme. J’ignore 
le contenu de cette correspondance, mais 
probablement elle a roule sur les thémes 
des conversations précédentes de Varso- 
vie. 

De toutes ces circonstances il résulte 
que lame de Nicolas a été, comme on 
peut bien VPimaginer, continuellement 
tourmentée, sa santé méme en fut affec- 
tée. La maladie dont l’empereur vient 
de relever a été improprement qualifiée 

















de fiévre pituiteuse, c’était réellement 


des remontrances trés vives dictées par/une fiévre biliteuse, comme les symp- 


tomes signalés parles bulletins méme |, 
fontentrevoir. 

La bonne constitution de Nicolas , 
cependant heureusement résisté 
atteintes du mal; de plus il paraft 8°étre 
trés facilement réconcilié avec seg deuy 
fréres. La nécessité de faire revenir les 
gardes, malgré leur dévofiment suspert, 
apeut-étre accéléré l’epoque du raccomo. 
dement, et, aujourd’hui, le rappel de 
Michel a Pétersbourg, la réintegration de 
Constantin a Varsovie, et le retour de 
ces prétoriens qui s’approchent a petite, 
journées de la capitale, sont avtant de 
données qui font présumer que 
visoirement au moins tout est rentre dans 
ordre. (Le Tems,) 
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